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THE STAR ROSE MAGAZINE FOR ROSE LOVERS EVERYWHERE 


Patience is a virtue which the rose gardener can 
put to good use in the rose garden in spring. 
I know that it is difficult to let Nature take its 
course, and that you are eager to see your roses 
come to life after the long “‘house arrest” im- 
posed upon you by winter. None-the-less, 
a little patience in the matter of removing winter 
protection from rose plants will stand you in 
good stead later on. Those late, totally un- 
expected freezes can, as you know, set tender 
growth back—so I’d wait, if I were you, until 
all danger has passed before uncovering your 
plants. Remember last spring? February was 
mild and lots of people uncovered their roses. 
Then came a wild and wintry March! 


In removing the soil around hilled roses, take 
care not to break off the new shoots, some of 
which you will not be able to see until you poke 
into the earth. After the soil is removed, prun- 
ing is in order. Cut away the spindly, dead or 
weak wood, leaving only strong, healthy canes. 
Cut these back to a height of 12 to 18 inches if 
they are Hybrid Tea roses; and to 8 to 12 inches 
if they are Floribundas. All canes should be cut 
back to live wood. 


When pruning, be sure that your shears are 
sharp so that you will make a clean cut. A 
ragged cut or a mashed cane end exposes the 
bush to invasion by disease or insect life. The 
easiest and best way is to cut on an angle. 


After your pruning and cleaning up have been 
done, use a good commercial fertilizer such as 
Star Rose Fertilizer to give your established 
roses a boost . . . about 3 pounds for each 100 
square feet of bed. 


é WATER TO KEEP 
OTS MOIST 


2~-3 PARTS SOIL 


FERTILIZER 


| PART PEAT 
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HELPFUL HINTS 


by Georce Harr 


The time to start your spraying or 
dusting schedule is when the first leaves 
are a half inch or so in length, after which 
you should do so regularly. However, 
regardless of schedule, it is advisable to dust 
or spray as soon as you can following a rain. 
It is, of course, easier by far to prevent disease 
than to cure it, which is why you should be 
regular in treating your roses. 


Another matter worth mentioning now is the 
best way to plant new roses. For your con- 
venience, I list here a few things to do, all of 
which are important to the plant and to your 
own satisfaction: 


1. NEVER ALLOW ROOTS TO DRY 
OUT. 


2. MAKE THE HOLE LARGE ENOUGH 
TO HOLD SPREAD-OUT ROOTS. 


3. PACK “SOIL. FIGHTLY ABOUND 
ROOTS. 


4. WATER HEAVILY BEFORE THE 
HOLE IS COMPLETELY FILLED 
WITH SOIL. 


5. MOUND SOIL AROUND THE CANES 
TO HEIGHT OF 8 INCHES OR MORE 
AND. DO NOT REMOVE UNTIL 
GROWTH | “BEGINS? . 20 Ve Shay 
THROUGH THE MOUND. 


The reasons behind these rules (for that is 
what they are) are obvious, but one in particu- 
lar needs special emphasis especially in spring. 
That is No. 5. Many people don’t realize that 
unless the canes are hilled up they may become 
dried out by the action of sun and wind during 
the time when the roots are establishing them- 
selves. So be sure to hill up newly planted 
roses. This helps them to get off to a good 
start. 


A further thought occurs to me—a bit of ad- 
vice, which, if followed, will ensure 
your success with roses. It is this: 
read the booklet of planting instructions 
which comes with your order. This is 
prepared simply so that the veriest 
beginner can be informed about 
proper planting procedure. On the 
other hand, it could very well help the 
experienced gardener, too, if only as a 
reminder of good planting practice. 


This picture illustrates the essential 
ingredients for rose planting: sturdy, 
strong-caned plants kept in a bucket of 
muddy water, 2 or 3 parts soil to 1 part 
peat moss and fertilizer in the recom- 
mended amount of 2 tablespoonfuls, 
all mixed thoroughly in the planting 
mixture. 


Printed in U.S.A. 


Except for his mortgage, the item uppermost, 
perhaps, in the mind of the new home owner is 
the matter of making his home grounds look as 
beautiful as his house does. It seems to him like 
a formidable task requiring a mint of money and 
countless foot-pounds of energy, neither of which 
he can come by easily. More likely than not, he 
then makes one of the most regrettable mistakes of 
his home-owning life. He compromises. He decides 
to plant anything that will grow and that doesn’t 
cost much, thinking that later on he will re-plant 
with better materials. He fails to realize that 
many other things will claim his time and money 
before he gets around to doing the landscaping 
right—as it should have been done in the first 
place. And the pity of it is that, had he only 
known it, his pretty house could 
have been set off beautifully and 
inexpensively right from the start 
by the judicious use of a few of 
the most versatile plants in the 
world. . . roses! 


If you are the owner of a new 
home, consider what the various 
kinds of roses can do to help you 
achieve what you want—colorful, 
attractive home grounds. Re- 
member as you do so that roses 
give you more for your money 
than any other flowering plant. 
This may be a surprise to you—a 
pleasant one! 


Roses give you flowers from 
spring through to frost (that’s al- 
most half a year!) on any given 
day of which you can expect to 
have flowers both outside and in- 
side the house. That is a benefit 
which is easy to take! Also— 
roses are hardy and long-lived and given reasonable 
oe will outlast many another kind of landscaping 
plant. 


The versatility of roses again puts them in a class 
by themselves. The fact is that there are roses for 
every landscaping purpose. . . for borders, paths, 
base planting, rock gardens, mass effects, patios— 
even for living fences to define property lines. 
There are roses which grow 12 inches tall, and 
others which grow 12 feet high. There are roses 
for front row, middle row and back row planting. 
There are roses which are ideal accent plants, 
others which make wonderful screens to hide un- 
sightly areas. You can go on to the limit of your 
own imagination in using roses to decorate and 
prettify your property. 


You will not want to overlook another virtue in 
roses which no other plant can match—that is, 
the immense color range available which, in ef- 
fect, can be a paint brush in your hands as you 
lay out your garden canvas. Reds, pinks, yellows, 
whites in many blends, tones, shades. Bi-colors, 
too, and multi-colors. With such an array, your 
individual tastes can be satisfied as with no other 
flower. 


Now as to the various kinds of roses—the Hybrid 
Teas, Grandifloras, Floribundas, Climbers, Minia- 
tures, Tree Roses—each has individual character- 
istics and qualities which can be put to use. 
Another good thing about roses is that they can 
be grown by anybody and everybody! You don’t 
have to be an expert. Everyone who has roses— 
and that means millions of people—knows that 
the rose is an eager grower, a rugged character 
without a trace of ‘the temperamental prima donna 
in its soul. In fact, roses often grow in spite of 
their owners! 


Just as you think of your home itself as a long- 
term investment so should you look upon roses for 
your home grounds. Both pay dividends imme- 
diately and for many, many years. No one really 
knows how long a properly tended rose will live— 
but we do know of people who have roses in their 
gardens today which were planted there as many 
as 15, 20 and 25 years ago! Quite a return for a 
small initial investment, isn’t it? 


Here is one of the many ways in which roses can 
be used to make a house looked lived in in a hurry 
. . . a border on both sides of an entrance walk. 
Whether you use roses of different colors or of the 
same color, the effect is beautiful. Medium height 
or low growers are best for such a walkway. 
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Success with Roses” 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 
Editor, Joan Mitton 


Reprinting matter from this paper is permitted if credit is 
given to ‘‘Success with Roses,’’ West Grove, Pa., U.S.A. 


“Suecess with Roses’’ issued by The Conard-Pyle Co., West Grove, Pa. 


I am a copywriter. A copywriter is a person who 
writes on this, that or the other subject for pay, 
much as the Grub Street hacks did in good, old 
18th Century England. I like being a copywriter— 
especially because roses are my subject, mostly. 
However—I suffer from the same affliction as 
the stout lady who marches jauntily into the 
Kandy Kitchen and orders, as she perches pre- 
cariously on an insufficient stool, “‘a double 
banana split and don’t spare the whipped cream.” 
The malady is plainly an embarrassment of riches. 
None-the-less, both the lady in question, and I 
plunge into our diverse endeavors with the hope 
that the end will be as pleasant as the means. 


when describing roses when, like you, I am a 
creature of enthusiasms? Imagine the awful spot 
I find myself in while laboring to give you the 
truth of the matter! I set out on a fine, sparkling 
June morning to write descriptions of new roses. 
The rose fields are at their glorious best—row on 
row of magnificent roses—a sea of colors to swim 
in—reds, yellows, pinks, whites all catching the 
morning sun. Clutching my pad and pencil, my 
ruler, my Horticultural Color Chart, I head for 
row 22 in section 904, looking for rose 4Z416-Q2, 
the new rose which will be in my next catalog. 
Then I find it! 


an embarrassment of richer 


by Jonn Mitton 


Let us leave the lady now as she tackles her special 
problem, and let me try to tell you how and why it 
is that when I write a rose catalog I find myself 
on the horns of a dilemma (this might, I think, be 
better expressed, considering the subject matter, 
as the “thorns of a dilemma’’). My purpose is, 
of course, to tell the truth about the roses I am 
concerned with so that you, the home gardener, 
can choose those you wish to buy. My problem, 
on the other hand, is how to accomplish this when 
so many of the terms of my trade mean different 
things to different people, and when every rose 
I deal with has its own claim to beauty. 


For instance, if I say, “‘ The rose is a big, beauti- 
ful, red Hybrid Tea,” you can be sure of only one 
thing, and that is that I am talking about a Hy- 
brid Tea rose. My use of the words “big,”’ “‘ beau- 
tiful” and “‘red”’ are all subject to your own inter- 
pretation. Bigness is relative; beauty, as they say, 
is “‘in the eye of the beholder’; the color, red, has 
how many shades? Dozens? Hundreds? If, in 
my case, I were to try to be more specific by 
saying that the rose is a “saturn red” (this being 
a technical description of a certain red as shown in 
my Horticultural Color Chart) you, on actually 
seeing the red rose in question, would say, “It 
isn’t red at all! He’s nuts! It’s orange!” 


In order then to be clear in my meaning, I, the 
poor—but—honest rose catalog writer, have to 


resort to a somewhat inexact but still effective _<,; 


device. I call my red rose “‘orangey-red”’ 
“‘fire-engine red” or traflic-light red because’ 
reasonably sure that you, dear reader, no 

what I am talking about. The megs of S 
orangey-red rose is, of course, fig i ae 
an unhappy connotation in eras many, 
g“happefis to be 
aative to this 


‘scription, al- 
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unless the spinach referred I 
creamed or au gratin. The 
word-association kind of /¢¢ 
though manifestly an impé@ssrble one, is to send 
along with each catalpe.g pmplete set of Horti- 
cultural Color Charts}so the reader can look up 
his own colors. P 
Pe 

Another troubJe-spot Tor 
(unwittingly) by one of the 
“She liked whate’er she | 

%? 
looks went everyQvhere.”” I 


a8 put into words 
sh poets who said, 
upon, And her 
an I be objective 


In the rose fields in June, it is not possible for 
anyone to be unhappy or pessimistic or mean. . . 
even me. My heart leaps with pleasure; excite- 
ment of the moment crowds out everything else. 
And #Z416-Q2? How utterly magnificent it is! 
How the people will like this one! I get to work 
feverishly. It’s 6 inches across! (I measure it 
with a ruler.) It easily has 50 petals! (Using 
the “she loves me—she loves me not”’ technique, 
I take the bloom from its stem and tear off the 
petals, not without reverence.) Actual count: 
55! I study the form of bush, bud and bloom and 
make notes. Finally, I settle down with the color 
chart in the search to pinpoint the exact shade of 
this new beauty. Is it Flame Scarlet #9, Grenadine 
#7, Mandarin, Vermilion, Scarlet 3, Spectrum 
Red #1, Carmine, Rose Red #71? To my eye, 
Scarlet #3, shade 19 is the right color. I note that 
this color in Dutch is Scharlakenrood; in French, 
Ecarlate; in German, Scharlachrot; in Italian, 
Scarlatto; in Latin, Scarlatinus; in Spanish, 
Escarlata. But I know that in good, old under- 
standable American, it is best described as FIRE- 
ENGINE RED! 


To write with enthusiasm about the new rose is 
natural and easy for this catalog writer because I 
have been infected by its beauty, and want others 
to know about it, ‘ But I have an embarrass- 
ment of ric my catalog lists 99 other 
ies each of which deserves fair 
wat, also. I recall when each of them was 
o me, and what effect it had on me when 


t 


7h 2 forst seen in the field. I thought then that each 
—f was a beautiful ornament of nature. 


I wonder 
now whether that ornament once so bright is 
tarnished by time, and is to be eclipsed by the 
newcomer. I am not altogether astonished to find 
that the beautiful rose of yesteryear is just as 
lovely today. A new look at them in the fields 
and gardens renews my memory of their fine points 
and sends me to my typewriter re-charged with the 
spark of enthusiasm. 


Thus, I lay before you the idea of a rose as I see 
it and as I hope you will see it. I do what I can 
within the limits of my pages to give you a true 
picture, sometimes apologizing for inaccurate 
colors in the engravings, and always wishing that 
I could take you to the fields and gardens to point 
out each and every rose in person. 
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How Does Your,Garden Grow? 
BY DEGREES—NATURALLY! 


Roses—like Man, himself, and other animals—are chemical machines 
which function according to natural laws. An understanding on the part 
of the home gardener of how roses react to sun and temperature and 
weather can, therefore, be an immense help in getting the most from 
the rose plants in your garden. It is this knowledge which, im fact, 
makes the difference between the man with the so-called “green thumb” 
for whom everything seems to grow like mad and the man who merely 
lets Nature take its course. Nature CAN be helped! 
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For instance, when the soil temperature reaches the neighborhood 
= of 65 to 68 degrees or more, the roots of the plant do not absorb moisture 
and the nutrients in the ground as ably as when the temperature is lower. 
Recognizing this, the gardener helps the roots to do their best for the 
plant in very hot weather by placing a mulch around the plant. This 
reduces surface temperature and conserves moisture. The mulch also 
helps on cold spring and fall nights by keeping warmth in the soil. In 
each instance, it serves to insulate the soil and to keep its temperature 
more steady. 
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Another instance—since the rose plant takes energy from the action 
of the sun on its leaves, it follows that the more leaf area upon which the 
sun can play, the more energy is stored by the plant. Therefore, is it 
not the smart thing to do to keep the leaves on the plant from top to 
bottom all during the season and until frost removes them naturally? 
The wise gardener will accomplish this by spraying or dusting to pre- 
vent blackspot, the great enemy of rose foliage. 
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Still another instance—in areas where the climate is hot and dry 
(low humidity), roses will tend to sit still in the summer because the 
sun and dry air drain away moisture too fast. The cure for this con- 
dition of Nature is threefold . . . 1, put plenty of peat moss in the soil 
when planting in order to hold moisture better. . . 2, place a 2 or 3-inch 
mulch around the plant. . . 3, keep the roots well watered. 
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The best conditions of temperature and humidity for producing your 
finest, most colorful and largest roses occur in the spring and again in 
the fall when the days are hot and the nights cool. 
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It is the nature of rose plants, as it is the nature of bears and other 
hibernating animals, to live out the winter on the fat they have taken 
on or stored up during the summer and fall when life was easy. The bear 
eats himself into a stupor, gorging himself on nuts and berries. The rose 
does the same, in effect, by the absorption of energy produced by the 
sun's action on the plant’s foliage. By the chemistry of this action, the 
plant manufactures its food and stores some of it against the cold of 
winter. As the temperatures drop from the summer and fall “‘highs” 
to the 50s and below, the rose plant slacks off its growing, and finally, 
like the bear, enters a trance-like period of rest. It will be obvious to the 
rose gardener that the rose which reaches this period best fortified with 

___ stored energy is the rose most fit to live out even the hardest winter, and 
___to start eager growth again when temperatures rise in spring. The im- 

portance of giving the rose every chance to keep its leaves as long as 
__ possible will be obvious, too. 
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_ Just a word now about how temperature affects the rate of growth 
roses. Like oil or molasses, the sap in the rose. consisting of water 
with starches, sugars and other food elements in solution, flows quicker 
_and easier in warm weather than it does in cold weather. Since it moves 
_____ food faster, growth is more rapid. The reverse is true in cold weather, 

___and when the flow stops so does growth. 
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A RED-LETTER DAY 


They say that everything comes to him who 
waits—so we waited patiently, and it came 
the day last fall when finally everything was ready 
and we could move into our new office building. 
To everybody here, it was a red-letter day on the 
calendar. The old, converted stable and carriage 
house which we had occupied for 63 years had an 
air of quaintness about it, and an aura of the im- 
practicable. We outgrew it, bursting at the seams. 
Now we have twice the space—every inch of it 
designed for its purpose, which is to serve you 
quicker and more efficiently. It is in keeping with 
our highly advanced rose growing methods, and 
with our desire for excellence and ‘steady progress 
in meeting the needs of Star Rose customers. 


RED ROSE RENT DAY 


The 229th anniversary of the first payment of 
one red rose as rent for this land on which we grow 
roses became history last September 10 when many 
hundreds of people interested in roses gathered 
here to celebrate the occasion. Once again, a 
direct descendant of William Penn, founder of 
Pennsylvania who once owned this land, accepted 
the annual “‘rent’’; and once again, it was a fine 
day for people to enjoy the roses, the exhibit of 
arrangements and other events, including hearing 
two top hybridizers of new roses tell about their 
new introductions. Both Alain Meilland of 
France and Gladys Fisher of Massachusetts were 
on hand to introduce Suspense and Fascinating, 
respectively. Others prominent in the program 
were Harry O’Brien, noted as the Plain Dirt 
Gardener of Better Homes & Gardens; Congress- 


man Paul Dague of Pennsylvania; and J. Ben- 
jamin Williams, outstanding rosarian of the 


American Rose Society. Red Rose Rent Day this 
year will be September 9. Why not jot it down 
and plan to attend? 


PRESS PARTY 


A distinguished gathering of garden writers and 
editors visited Star Roses on September 9 to see 
the rose fields and to get a preview of our new rose 
introductions. Among them were such notables as 
Ralph Bailey of House & Garden Magazine, 
lorence Baker of the Philadelphia Inquirer, Garry 
Geers of WCAU-TY, Charles Graves of the New 
York Herald-Tribune, Richard Hussellbee of 
lower & Garden Magazine, Jack Johnston of the 
Herald-Tribune, Roy Kersey of WFIL-TV, H. 
Gleason Mattoon of Horticulture Magazine, 
Weldon Miner of Flower Grower, Arno Nehrling 
of Horticulture. Mary O’Brien of Popular Garden- 
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ing, Harry O’Brien (The Plain Dirt Gardener), 
Margaret Ohlander of Flower Grower, Tom 
Stevenson of the Washington, D. C., Post, Ted 
Weston of American Home Magazine, Dr. Cynthia 
Westcott (The Plant Doctor), and Bill Youngman 
of the Washington Star. After a broiled chicken 
and corn-on-the-cob lunch in the grove, the group 
spent the afternoon in the rose fields and gardens, 
visiting nearby Longwood Gardens, and wound up 
at Longwood Inn for cocktails and dinner. 


FLOWER SHOW FEVER 


There’s no surer sign of spring along the Eastern 
Seaboard than the opening of the big Flower Shows 
in Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Washing- 
ton. They occur just about now—as you read this 
—in early March. The hundreds of thousands of 
people who enjoy them are seeing the beautiful 
results of work that was planned “months earlier. 
Here at Star Roses, for instance, we begin to 
think about and plan for our exhibits in the 
Washington and Philadelphia Shows in November, 
four months before you actually see them. It is 
then that Flower Show Fever sets in among the 
people here whose responsibility it is to prepare our 
Show gardens. It is a running fever which starts 
slowly. increases steadily during the winter and 
reaches its crisis the day the show opens. 


NEW MEMBERS OF THE 
STAR ROSE FAMILY 


In our list of roses for 1961, we are proud to be 
able to offer you eight lovely new Star personalities, 
all of which were officially launched with due 


ceremony on Red Rose Rent Day Suspense, 
Vassar Centennial, Invitation, Fascinating, 
Simone, Polka, Pixie Rose and Pixie Gold. The 


last two are new Miniature Roses; Polka is a Flori- 
bunda, and the others are Hybrid Teas. All ap- 
pear in your spring catalog; and some in this 
issue of “‘Success.”’ 


CHARLES MALLERIN 


The passing of Charles Mallerin of France at 
the age of 83 last October will be sad news to many 
of you who love his rose originations. He was the 
* of the world’ s hybridizers. His 
creations are Lowell Thomas, 


best-known rose 


Mrs. P. S. du Pont, Ami Quinard, Blanche Mal- 
lerin, Spectacular, Mme. Henri Guillot, Horace 
McFarland and Red Empress. His latest is 


Simone, which we are introducing this year. It is 
pictured on the next page. 
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% H.T. (Mallerin.) Plant 
Pat. 1847. Simone is ex- 
quisitely colored in the 
most attractive shades of 
lilac and lavender—un- 
fading colors which hold 
their clear beauty all dur- 
ing the season. Simone’s 
tremendous blossoms are 


6 inches across have 
50 to 65 sub petals. 
These double, 
high-centéred, fascinat- 


ingly fragrant flower 
which curls outward 
beautifully. These mag- 
nificent flowers come 
singly on the stem. The 
plant grows to middle 
height and has fine, glossy 
foliage and bushy habit. 
It’s the finest, unfading 
lavender Hybrid Tea to 
date! $3 ea.; 3 or more, 
$2.65 ea. 


*SIMONE Rate 


SUSPENSE 
THAT YOU SHOULD NOTOVERLOOK! sgt. (Meitlana.) Hehe 1944. 


What a terrific rose this is! Big! 
Bouncy! Beautiful! A red bi-color 
with all the marvelous beauty of 
lively, flashing red on one side of the 


© - ~= + SUSPENSE petals and rich yellow on the other. 
- a The huge, ee a pecs to re- 

= % _ veal 55 to 60 red petals. 

The open flo wee eminent in 

Pe eauty. A good 6 


inches across! Strong, tall, 

good-looking plant has 

thick canes and a wealth 

of good, dark green foliage. 

Surely to be the sensation 

= of °61! $3 ea.; 3 or more, 
® $2.65 ea. 


4 KNOCKOUTS! 


&FASCINATING (p. 9) 
*%PINK PEACE (p. 8) 
y *SIMONE : 


* SUSPENSE 
Save $1.40 
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ORDER OFFER 50 


Beautiful Roses for Your 


* H.T. (Meilland.) Plant Pat. 1911. 
Enormous blooms of ruby-red rich- 

ness distinguish Royal Velvet. Each 

flower has 55 to 65 large, thick 
petals. The color neither fades nor 
“blues,” and so many reds do. The 

plant is tall and vigorous, and pro- 

duces the flowers freely. They are 

held on strong canes and are as fi 
impressive as fire-engine headlights. . 
A mighty fine, big, red rose! $2.50 

ea.; 3 or more, $2.20 ea. 


Quality is your Best Buy 


«ROYAL VELVET [—- © 


3 GREAT ROSES 


%* PEACE *PINK PEACE 
* WHITE KNIGHT 


vat Only $7.50 


ORDER OFFER 51 


© * WHITE KNIGHT 


WHITE KNIGHT 


A xx (Message) H.T. (Meilland.) 
Plant Pat. 1359. The only 
QP white Hybrid Tea to win the 
All-America award! Pure, 


non-fading white with exquisite 


ei form of bud and bloom, ability 
> to last long and quality all 
.% through. Long stems for good 
<a om cutting! $3 ea.; 3 or more, 
‘ $2.65 ea. 
f 
. 2 PINK PEACE 
i *H.T. (Meilland.) Plant Pat. 
ya 1759. Giant, solid pink blooms— 
Ya enormous vigor—delightful  fra- 


erance—unfading color—all these 
make Pink Peace the wonderful 
rose that it is! Flowers come con- 
tinuously, each with 60 to 65 large 
petals. Tall, upright, strong- 
oan growing plant. A big prize-winner 

in four European countries! $3 
© ea.; 3 or more, $2.65 ea. 


* PINK PEACE 8 


Spring Garden 


* H.T. (Gladys Fisher.) 
Plant Pat. 1945. Won- 
derful blending of crim- 
son and empire yellow— 
a highly colorful new 
rose with immense ap- 
peal. Colors are ex- 
ceptionally sharp in 


spring and when 
nights E a Long, 
point —high- 


centered flower. Bloom 
is 5 inches across and 
has 25 thick, leathery 
petals. Plant blooms 
freely and continuously, 
grows upright. Fascinat- 
ing is fragrant, too! 
$3 ea.; 3 or more, 


$2.65 ea. 


STAR ROSES 
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© * FASCINATING 
PEACE * H.T. (Meilland.) Plant Pat. 591. If you have one or two 

Peace roses, and almost everyone does, then you'll surely want 
aaps more. This enormous yellow rose with the beautiful, pink-tinged 

edges and splendid form is the world’s most famous! For quality 
and performance, it has been rated highest by the American Rose 
Society, and rose lovers everywhere have made it the most popular! 
The flowers are very substantial—the canes are thick and strong—the 
foliage is large, leathery and lustrous—the plant is exceptionally vigor- 
ous. All these qualities make Peace a most outstanding rose—one which, 


when once you see it blooming in your garden, will intrigue and fascinate 
you. $2.50 ea.; 3 or more, $2.20 ea. 


ALL 

STAR ROSES 
GUARANTEED Beaace 
TO BLOOM + ‘ 


VASSAR CENTENNIAL % H.T. (Meilland.) Plant Pat. 2031. 


This lovely peach and apricot rose was selected by Vassar College, 
one of America’s most famed and earliest colleges for women, and 
named to commemorate its 100th anniversary this year. The choice is 
appropriate, for this is a memorable rose, beautiful from the solid bud to 
the large open bloom. Its open flower has from 30 to 40 large, graceful 
petals. The plant produces such flowers profusely and one to the stem. 
The bush is superb, with good foliage and strong canes and stems. Fra- 
grance is an added asset. $3 ea.; 3 or more, $2.65 ea. 


DUET All-America for 1967 


% H.T. (Swim.) Plant Pat. 1903. This 
new bi-color rates its All-America dis- 
tinction in every way! The soft salmon- 
pink petals with the rich crimson re- 


verses are beautiful. Duet keeps its Z 
lovely tones in all weather and NEW! 
through the life of the flower. Well- ej 
formed buds open to 30-petaled, ¢DUET | 
middle-size blooms which come in 7 
great abundance on the vigorous, 
free-branching plant. Foliage is 
large, plentiful and attractive. 
With long stems, Duet is an ideal 
rose for cutting, and you'll want to 
take many of the flowers in- 

to the house. $3.50 ea. 

3 or more, $3.10 ea, 


1576. One of the best yellow roses to come along in 
years! The bud is a combination of Chinese yellow 
lightly washed with Mandarin red. It opens to 
pure sunshine—lovely, clear, solid gold. Tall, well- 
proportioned plant has plenty of flowers. Vigorous 
erower, fine foliage. An appealing fragrance, too! 


SUNLIGHT + HT. (Meilland.) Plant Pat. 
$2.50 ea.; 3 or more, $2.20 ea. ae 
: 


4% CHRYSLER 
IMPERIAL 


i 


© *SUNLIGHT 


CHRYSLER IMPERIAL 


@r *% H.T. (Lammerts.) Plant Pat. 1167. 
Ge Famed for gorgeous deep red _ color, 

great size and solidity, excellent form 
of bud and bloom, and fine fragrance— 
—intense and pleasing. The plant is vigorous 
and sturdy, and produces the blooms one to 
the stem. $2.50 ea.; 3 or more, $2.20 ea. 


TAPESTRY * H.T. (Fisher.) Plant 


Pat. 1812. Mingles flame, yellow and copper 
tones in a gay display of exciting colors. 
No two blooms are alike—all are beautiful. 
Many large, 35 to 40-petaled flowers come 
on the low-growing, vigorous bush. Tap- 
estry’s fragrance is thoroughly pleasing. 
Better put it where it can be seen at its best— 
the front row. $2.75 ea.; 3 or more, $2.40 ea. 


, 


*xTAPESTRY _ 


© 


*TORCH SONG 


*INVITATION WN E wi 
| — 


TORCH SONG * H.T. (Meil- 


land.) Plant Pat. 1760. Rich, smoky 


‘flame beauty with amazing inner vitality 


brilliant orange-red blooms which 
emerge from vermilion buds—this is but 
a hint of Torch Song’s brightness. Such 
flowers come singly on long stems, the 
vigorous, middle-height plant producing 
them plentifully. A stunning rose! $2.50 
ea.; 3 or more, $2.20 ea. 


GARDEN PARTY , ur. 


Kc (Swim.) Plant Pat. 1814. All- 
QF America winner for 1960, this is a 

big, finely sculptured, dream com- 
bination of ivory, cream and_  apple- 
blossom-pink. 25 to 30 enormous, flaring 
petals. Tall, vigorous plant produces 
blooms in quick succession. The foliage 
is very good, and the fragrance is light 
but pleasing. $3 ea.; 3 or more, $2.65 ea. 


* GARDEN PARTY 


, = INVITATION 


% H.T. (Swim & Weeks.) 
Plant Pat. 2018. This new 
rose has a rare assortment of 
good qualities . . . unusually 
rich salmon-orange color. . . 
excellent form ...  well- 
proportioned bush with fine 
vigor, foliage and canes. . . 
and delightful = fragrance. 
Blooms are 5 inches across. 
Invitation is certain to be a 
“ world-beater’’—certain — to 
please everybody who owns 
it. $3 ea.; 3 or more, $2.65 
ea. 


2ande Color at ts Gest 


~~ a , PINK PARFAIT 


WEW! STARFIRE *  (Lammerts.) 


gi Pat. 1742. All-America 


for 1959. Currant-red blooms, 

wonderfully bright, come abun- 
dantly on an _ impressive,  tall- 
growing plant. Coming in clusters 
and singly, they are simply dazzling. 
_ Glossy, bronze-green leaves add 
» their touch of beauty, too. Worth- 
P while in every way. $3 ea.; 3 or 
more, $2.65 ea. 


STAR ROSES 
WEST GROVE, 
PENNA. 


PINK PARFAIT | %* (Swim.) Plant Pat. 1904. 


All-America for 1961. A really wonderful blend of 
@P pinks ranging from pale dawn-pink to rich, rosy pink 

make this new rose a raving beauty! Buds and blooms 
are beautifully formed. Neat bush, handsome foliage, 
nice fragrance. Highly desirable and completely satisfy- 
ing. $3.50 ea.; 3 or more, $3.10 ea. 


GOLDEN GIRL % (Meilland.) Plant Pat. 1912. 


This is the best yellow yet! Beautiful, husky bush is loaded 
with fine solid yellow flowers, each 4 to 41% inches 
across. Bud and bloom excellently formed. A ot 
_ lovely perfume, too! How this one blooms and * STARFIRE 

: blooms! $3 ea.; 3 
or more, $2.65 ea. 


ALL STAR ROSES ARE 

GUARANTEED TO 4 4% 

BLOOM . 

© >. GOLDEN 
GIRL 


*IVORY 
FASHION 


MASSES OF LOVELY FLOWERS WITH THESE 4 STAR ROSES 


x (Meilland.) Plant Pat. 1939. * Plant Pat. 1688. Long buds, 
The rich, vital pink of this new, many- Gp iine 4-inch flowers. Fragrant. Fine, itvory-white 
flowered rose is different from all others ANRS color. $2.50 ea.; 3 or more, $2.20 ea. 


in this classification—truly wonderful! 
< : Saiiite Yee -- : 
Blooms are 314 inches across—larger than * (Meilland.) Plant Pat. 1758. Long- 


MOcEaEOribundaseitdnthcacronaltavenon lasting, fire-red blooms last long. Tall, strong bush 
Cree ache Ste anee coin plant Eraceant! ans Dlazes with color. A knockout sensation! $2.50 ea.: 
eee N RC oe “Re = : Dee EDO Ve: 
$2.50 ea.; 3 or more, $2.20 ea. 3 or more, $2.20 ea. 

* Plant Pat. 1382. Mixture of red, yellow. 


© *POLKA 


NE wi gar and orange. $2.50 ea.; 3 or more, $2.20 ea. 
, 4 OUTSTANDING FLORIBUNDAS 


* CIRCUS *xIVORY FASHION 
*FIRE KING *POLKA 


vas Only $8.80 


ORDER OFFER 57 
* CIRCUS 


7 
/ 
y 
d 


, 


*RED IMP 


MINIATURE ROSES 


*RED IMP. Plant Pat. 1032. Very popular, deep, 
unfading crimson. Excellent form. Up to 60 petals. 


* BABY GOLD STAR. Only true yellow Miniature. 
Slightly larger than others. Note finger ring. 


%* CINDERELLA. Plant Pat. 1051. Dainty white 
touched with pink. Well-formed, 1-inch flowers. 


* BO-PEEP. Plant Pat. 976. Dainty, double blooms 
of arbutus-pink. 


ALL MINIATURES, $1.50 ea.; 3 or more of same 
variety. $1.30 ea.; 10 or more, $1.15 ea. 


HYBRID TEAS e OTHER FINE STAR ROSES e FLORIBUNDAS 


* BETTY UPRICHARD. Pearl-pink with long Y%FRENSHAM. Fine, deep crimson. $1.75 ea.; 
buds and spicy fragrance. $1.50 ea.; 3 or more, 3 or more, $1.55 ea. 

$1.30 ea. *& LAVENDER GIRL. Plant Pat. 1672. The only 
*BLANCHE MALLERIN, Plant Pat. 594. Fine Unfading lavender. $5 ea.;3, $4.25 ea. 

white rose with long, shapely buds. $2 ea.; 3 or wKSUMATRA. Plant Pat. 1572. Signal-red 
more, $1.75 ea. beauty. Fine plant. $2 ea.; 3 or more, $1.75 ea. 


THE SWEETHEART ROSE. Pink rellow 
LCS TUES SMUNIE, ceanlle es mason a aera 3173 ea.: 3 or more. $1.55 ca. i ee 
favorite. Fine perfume. $1.50 ea.; 3 or more, ~ 


* VOGUE. Plant Pat. 926. Soft coral-red. 
eG ee (P Sapely. $2 ea.; 3 or more, $1.75 ea. 
% DUQUESA DE PENARANDA. Copper-apri- 
cot beauty. Good plant, fine flowers. $1.50 ea.; GRANDIFLORAS 


Sacer ores aL SOs e8: *CARROUSEL. Plant Pat. 1066. D t 
oe é ; / SEL. Plant Pat. 5. Deep garnet- 
*ECLIPSE. Famous yellow with long, tapering yed. Big blooms. $2 ea.; 3 or more, $1.75 ea. 


buds, big blooms. $1.75 ea.; 3 or more, $1.55 ea. % MONTEZUMA. Plant Pat. 1383. Brilliant 
*ETOILE DE HOLLANDE. Colorful crimson, Tosy salmon. Fine form. $2.75 ea.; 3 or more, 
good form, fragrant. $1.50 ea.; 3 or more, $1.30 52-40 ea. : 

ea. %* QUEEN ELIZABETH. Plant Pat. 1259. 


Q i ink bp as 
*MIRANDY. Plant Pat. 632. Huge flower, * ge Beautiful clear pink’ blooms. $2.50 ea-s 
(Gr 3 4 3 or more, $2.20 ea. 

haps deep wine color, fragrant. $2.25 ea.; 3 or 


more, $2 ea. CLIMBERS 


1 aa PR GHE eon eee Bol ise, * BLAZE. Masses of bright red flowers. $1.50 ea. 
J at oa zi ee ars * 3 or more, $1.30 ea. 


* SOEUR THERESE. Buttercup-yellow. Many * GOLDEN SHOWERS. Plant Pat. 1557. 

flowers, fragrant. $1.50 ea.; 3 or more, $1.30 ea.  ‘{atge Big daffodil-yellow flowers. $2.75 ea.; 3 or 
$2. “ 

*SYMPHONIE. Plant Pat. 958. Deep glowing ERRORS $2700 ca 


*NEW DAWN. Fragrant, blush-pink flowers. 
$1.75 ea.; 3 or more, $1.55 ea. 

*THE DOCTOR. Satin pink with long buds. Y%WHITE DAWN. Best white climber. $1.75 ea.; 
Fragrant. $1.75 ea.; 3 or more, $1.55 ea. 3 or more, $1.55 ea. 


15 


pink. Huge flower. $2 ea.; 3 or more, $1.75 ea. 


Shakespeare DID NOT SAY IT ALL! 


Shakespeare said a great many things 
about a great many subjects, including 
roses, and always with insight and 
wisdom. Unfortunately, however, he 
lived before the time of Star Roses, and 
the world, therefore, lost such pearls as 
he might have given us on this subject. 
Our feeling is that this loss to modern 
literature is recouped to a high degree by 
the heartfelt expressions of people all 
over the country who have taken up their 
pens to tell us what they think of Star 
Roses. Here, too, is insight and wisdom! 


Since Shakespeare knew what makes 
people tick, he would readily have under- 
stood the modern psychology of un- 
solicited testimonials. How often in your 
own experience, for instance, have you 
actually bestirred yourself to send off a 
letter of praise for a product you like? 
Were you not far more inclined to register 
a complaint when you had one? Thus, it 
follows that when a testimonial is written, 
its number can be multiplied substantially 
to account for all those good people who 
feel the same but who (because they are 
human) do not take the trouble to express 
themselves. 


We would be inhuman here at Star Roses 
if we did not feel a thrill of pride and 
pleasure upon receiving notes of praise 
for our roses or our service. Frankly, 
we enjoy getting them. It solidifies our 
principles. It makes us happy. It helps 
to offset the occasional errors we make. 


WE THANK YOU ALL! 


‘‘Now I must brag—either about my rose (Pink 
Peace) or your Company. It is our pride and joy. 
Your catalog doesn’t do it justice!” 

Mrs. G. H., West Virginia 


eo ee Bead 
‘“T am not a person who usually writes fan letters, 


but I just had to drop you a line. I am so pleased, 
and surely intend to stick with Star Roses from 


now on.”’ 
Mrs. H. K., New Jersey 


* * * 


‘*Your roses are the largest and healthiest I have ever 
seen. My next addition to my rose garden will be 
planned around Star Roses. Be sure to keep me on 


your mailing list.’’ 
Mr. G. V. H., Ohio 


* * * 


‘‘T have purchased many brands of roses, but I must — 


say that Star Roses are the finest I have ever re- 
ceived. I was particularly impressed with the fresh 
condition in which they arrived, and with the prolific, 


healthy root systems.”’ 
Dr. E. O. S., Maryland 


* * * 


‘‘T ordered 17 rose bushes. I am pleased to say that 
they arrived in fine condition, and are, I think, the 
finest bushes I have ever received from you, which is 
saying a lot as all the bushes I have ordered from you 
in the last 20 years have been A-1.” | 

J. U. M., Kansas 


* * * 


Comment from a rose club member after seeing 
color slides of our rose-growing operations: ‘‘I’ll 
never hesitate to pay two or three dollars for a Star 
rose bush after seeing the growing of Star Roses.” 


* * * 


‘‘Your rose descriptions are never exaggerated. . .” 
P., New York 


o§ tar Roses 


WEST GROVE, PA. 


————— ts 


